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BRIEF NOTES 

Regencies in Babylon 

Professor Dougherty's note on Ancient Teima and Babylon 
(JAOS 41. 458 — 459) throws new light upon an interesting 
political situation. The later Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
dynasties pursued a policy of aggression in all possible directions. 
Tribute lists indicate that they were more successful toward 
the West and South than toward the North and East. Most 
of Arabia paid tribute, and control was maintained by garrisons 
at points which commanded the trade-routes. These were always 
few in number and fixed by the water-supply. Both dynasties 
succumbed to combinations of Eastern enemies with discon- 
tented elements within their own boundaries. This condition is 
reflected in certain passages in the Hebrew prophets, Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, which appear to be incitements to rebellion against 
the oppressive central government, mentioned under names not 
its own, which were chosen for reasons of political safety. Isaiah 
had no special grievance against Babylon, but a very real one 
against Nineveh because of the aggression of Sennacherib; yet 
(chapters 13 and 14) he avoids the open prediction of retribution 
upon Nineveh, and predicts it upon Babylon. As Nineveh was 
then engaged upon the reduction of Babylon, the prophecy of 
destruction would pass for subserviency rather than sedition; 
yet those who had ears might hear. Perhaps also the command 
in Exod. 22 27, "revile not God, nor curse a ruler among thy 
people," caused the curse to be expressed indirectly. Ezekiel 
had no grievance against Tyre, but a very real one against 
Babylon because of the aggression of Nebuchadrezzar II; yet 
(chapters 27 and 28) he avoids the open prediction of retribution 
upon Babylon and predicts it of Tyre, upon the reduction of 
which Babylon was then engaged. But his real meaning appears 
in his statement (17 3-4, 12) that Canaan (i. e., Tyre) = Babylon, 
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and that the "land of traffic" and its merchants centered there. 
And the precious substances for the possession of which "Tyre" 
is condemned are precisely those of which Nebuchadrezzar II 
had plundered the temple and palace at Jerusalem. The haram 
had been violated and the prophets applied the lex talionis. 

The employment of Phoenician shipbuilders and sailors by 
Sennacherib in his naval campaign against Elam is well known. 
The fruits of such assistance are indicated in a passage in 
Isaiah (22 13) for which the Jewish Revision offers a new and 
striking version: 

"Behold, the land of the Chaldeans — this is the people that was 
not, when Asshur founded it for shipmen." 

Subsequent activities of these seafarers in the Persian Gulf 
and at Gerrha and other ports controlling the Central Arabian 
caravan routes are also well known. We may infer that the 
Neo-Babylonian kings would have been glad to curtail the 
favors extended to them by their Assyrian predecessors. 

The tablets described by Professor Dougherty tell of a regency 
of the Crown Prince in Babylon while the ruling monarch was 
absent during long intervals on affairs of state, to be under- 
stood as military. The same condition is shown in Ezekiel 
where (chapter 28) a doom is pronounced jointly upon the 
Prince and King of "Tyre" (the Prince receiving the most 
attention), because of their possession of the Jerusalem plunder. 
The tablets refer to Nabonidus and Belshazzar. Ezekiel refers 
probably to Nebuchadrezzar II and Amil-Marduk. The King 
may have been absent on some military enterprise, or he may 
have been temporarily incapacitated, as we read in the book 
of Daniel (4 30). 

Further light in this direction may be confidently expected 
as other tablets of the period are published. 

WlLFEED H. SCHOFP 

Philadelphia Commercial Museum 

Heb. kohen and qahal 

In AJSL 32. 64 (cf. JBL 38. 151, n. 15)i I showed that Heb. 
komr, idol-priest, was identical with Ass. ramku, priest, prop. 

1 For the abbreviations see above, p. 301, n. 1. 



